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HON. V. C. GILMAN. 


Patriotism, or love of country, 
leads the hero to give up fortune and 
even life to defend the honor of his 
native land. The American people 
are brave as well as patriotic, and on 
many hard fought battle-fields have 
died for liberty, for patriotism, for 
honor. In our Union, there must 
always be a contest between love of 
country and love for our own com- 
monwealth, or state. The state is 
very near us; we comprehend it; we 
know its citizens, its scenery; we 
love its mountains, its valleys, its 
woodland, its villages. Our country 
is vast: it includes the rocky, sea- 
girt shores of Maine, the rolling, fer- 
tile prairies of the West, the pine 
barrens of Georgia, the rice swamps 
of Carolina, the sugar fields of Lou- 
isiana, the plains of Texas, dotted 
with cattle and swept by blizzards, 
the sheep ranches of Colorado, the 
mines and mountains of Arizona, the 
wealth of the Pacific slope, the enter- 
prise of the North-West ;—it is inhab- 
itated by people of every race—the 
Indian (the aborigine), the African, 


the Chinaman, the European, the 
American; Christian, pagan, Mor- 
mon, Mussulman, Jew. The Ameri- 
can Christian is Catholic, Protestant, 
or liberal, and traces his descent from 
the Latin races of Europe, or the Ger- 
manic families; or if his ancestors 
were Britons, he may be Norman, 
Saxon, Welsh, Irish-Scot, or Scotch- 
Irish. At present, the English lan- 
guage is most generally spoken, but 
we have no assurance but that the 
Gaelic may be the American language 
of the future. However, the Ameri- 
can does love his country for its very 
vastness and diversity. 

Next to patriotism or love of coun- 
try, comes love of family, or family 
pride—in its better sense one of the 
most noble of human attributes. It 
causes veneration for one’s ancestors, 
respect for one’s relatives, and the 
utmost solicitude for the welfare of 
one’s posterity. It incites to noble 
deeds. 

There are in New Hampshire some 
distinctively old New Hampshire fam- 
ilies, whose ancestors originally set- 
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tled in Hampton, Exeter, Dover, 
or Portsmouth, the four towns into 
which the colony was at first divided, 
coming directly from the mother 
country, or tarrying but a short time 
in other provinces or settlements. 
Such have the advantage of nearly a 
century of occupation over the later 
comers, who flocked up the Merrimack 
and Connecticut valleys, or started 
from Londonderry as a centre. 

The Gilman family of America 
trace their descent from three broth- 
ers—Ed ward, John, and Moses—who 
came from Hingham, England, and 
settled in south-eastern New Hamp- 
shire in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century; and for two and a 
half centuries their descendants have 
been active and influential citizens, 
both in province and state, in secular 
and clerical life. They form one of 
the oldest and most respected fami- 
lies in New Hampshire. As early as 
1827 it was said of the Gilmans,— 
‘* They are are as numerous as the 
sands of the seashore. There is hard- 
ly a state in the Union where they 
may not be found. The family have 
been in civil office from the time our 
colony became a royal province to 
the present time. John Gilman was 
one of the first councillors named 
in President Cutt’s commission, and 
died in 1708. Col. Peter Gilman was 
one of the royal councillors in 1772. 
Hon. Nicholas Gilman was councillor 
in 1777 and 1778; Hon. John Gil- 
man, in 1787; while the present ven- 
erable John Taylor Gilman was for 
fourteen years, eleven in succession, 
our highly respected chief magistrate. 
His brother, Nicholas Gilman, was a 
member of the house of representa- 
tives in congress eight years, and in 
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the national senate nine years. Our 
ecclesiastical annals have, also, Rev. 
Nicholas Gilman, Harvard college, 
1724; and Rey. Tristram Gilman, 
Harvard college, 1757; both re- 
spected clergymen and useful men.” 
‘*Had the writer written forty 
years later,” writes Arthur Gil- 
man, the author of ‘* The Gilman 
Family in England and America,” 
‘*he would have found the family 
still more numerous, and many addi- 
tions would have been made to his 
list of prominent men bearing the 
Gilman name. The family of Gil- 
man is not one furnishing a few 
brilliant exceptions in a long list of 
commonplace names. Its members 
appear to have been generally remark- 
able for the quiet home virtues, ‘and 
rather to have desired to be good cit- 
izens than men of great name. To an 
eminent degree they appear to have 
obtained the esteem and respect of 
those nearest to them for sound judg- 
ment and sterling traits of character.” 


VIRGIL CHASE GILMAN, 


a descendant of the pioneer, Moses 
Gilman, son and third of a family of 
eight children of Emerson and Delia 
(Way) Gilman, was born in Unity, 
Sullivan county, May 5 1827. 

His father, Emerson Gilman, was 
the oldest son and the first of twelve 
children of Stephen and Dorothy 
(Clough) Gilman, who were married 
September 5, 1793. This was his 
second marriage. His first wife’s 
name was Anna Huntoon. Of their 
nine children, several died in infancy. 

His grandfather, Stephen Gilman, 
was a native of Kingston, and served 
as a cavalry officer in the war of the 
Revolution. 
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Emerson Gilman followed the trade 
of clothier until the introduction 
of machinery supplanted the hand 
process, when he, after pursuing the 
business of farming for a few years, 
removed to Lowell, Mass., in 1837, 
relying upon his strong and willing 
hands to find support for his large 
family, and to give his children the 
advantages of education which that 
city signally afforded.* 

Young Gilman was then ten years 
of age, and eagerly embraced the ad- 
vantages afforded by the graded 
schools of Lowell, and made fair prog- 
ress in his studies. His preparatory 
education ended with the high school. 
In 1843 he settled in Nashua. At 
the age of twenty-four years he start- 
ed in business for himself, becoming 
associated with Messrs. Gage and 
Murray in the manufacture of print- 
ers’ cards of every variety, and fancy- 
colored, embossed, and marble pa- 
pers. a business introduced then for 
the first time into this country. For 
over twenty years he successfully car- 
ried on this business until close and 
unremitting application rendered it 
advisable for him to relinquish it for 
a more active out-door employment. 
Having a choice of occupation and 
a great love for rural affairs, he de- 
cided to carry on a farm ; and coming 
into possession of one hundred acres 
in the outskirtss of the village of 
Nashua, he turned his attention to 
highly cultivating his land, and in- 
dulged to some extent in the usually 
expensive luxury of breeding Jersey 
cattle, gentlemen’s driving horses, 
and Plymouth Rock fowls, then a 
new breed, which he has been largely 
instrumental in disseminating. 
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A few years of this life had the 
desired effect of improving Mr. Gil- 
man’s health, and afforded a scope 
for his executive ability. In 1876 
the office of treasurer of the Nashua 
Savings-Bank becoming vacant by the 
resignation of Dr. Edward Spalding, 
Mr. Gilman was selected to fill the 
vacancy, and still continues in this re- 
sponsible position, which involves the 
watchful care and secure investment 
for the depositors of more than three 
millions of dollars. 

Outside of the bank he is identified 
with many of the leading industries 
of the city, having a large interest in 
the Nashua Iron and Steel Company, 
of which he is local director, holding 
stock in the Underhill Edge ‘Tool 
Company, of which he is also a direc- 
tor, in the Amoskeag Axle Company, 
and in the Indian Head National 
Bank. He is one of the directors of 
the latter institution, and was chosen 
president, but declined to serve. 

He is a trustee and one of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the New Haimp- 
shire Orphans’ Home, at Franklin, 
and takes great interest in its wel- 
fare. 

In politics Mr. Gilman is a Repub- 
lican, and in a marked degree has 
always enjoyed the confidence of his 
party associates, and has shrunk from 
no duty or trust confided to him. In 
city affairs he has served from ward 
clerk to mayor, conscientiously at- 
tending to every detail. He repre- 
sented the city of Nashua in the New 
Hampshire legislature in 1879, serv- 
ing as chairman of Committee on 
Banks, and taking a deep interest in 
the work of that session. He was 
especially zealous in opposition to 


* “ Successful New Hampshire Men.” 
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the taxation of church property, 
which was a prominent issue of the 
session. 

In 1881 he was elected to the state 
senate, and during that session was 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
the most important committee of that 
body. There his business-like and 
methodical habits were of great ad- 
vantage, and were fully appreciated 
by the senate and by the public. In 
this office his sound judgment and 
sterling common-sense had ample op- 
portunities for exercise. He intro- 
duced an important innovation in the 
work of this committee by keeping a 
record of its work at every stage, 
accessible to all having business with 
the committee. His unremitting ap- 
plication to business, and his sound 
decisions, demonstrated the wisdom 
exercised in his selection to this im- 
portant office. 

Mr. Gilman has served Nashua as 
an assessor and as a member of the 
board of education, and is now a trus- 
tee of the public library and secretary 
and treasurer of the board. 

In military affairs, in the old mili- 
tia days, he wore the epaulets of a 
major of battalion in the Governor’s 
Horse Guards, having won his pro- 
motion from the ranks. 

He was for a time a trustee of the 
New Hampshire Agricultural Society, 
and also a trustee of the New Eng- 
land Agricultural Society. He retains 
a strong love for the farm and agri- 
cultural pursuits, and finds in it al- 
most his only recreation. 
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For many years he has been a com- 
municant in the First Congregational 
church of Nashua,—a church which 
was organized in Old Dunstable as 
early as 1685. He is one of its most 
active and influential members, a lib- 
eral contributor to its support aml its 
benevolences, a teacher in its Sab- 
bath-school, an efficient helper in its 
social meetings, and a director of the 
society with which the church is con- 
nected. 

In his religious convictions he is 
clear and firm, though always courte- 
ous in the expression of his views, 
and charitable in his feelings toward 
those whose belief differs from his 
own. 

In 1850 he married Sarah Louisa, 
daughter of Gideon Newcomb, Esq., 
of Roxbury. Of their two children, 
Alfred Emerson died in infancy. and 
Harriet Louise is the wife of Charles 
W. Hoitt, a lawyer of Nashua. 

Mr. Gilman is very fond of his 
native state, proud of her history, in- 
terested in her annals, identified with 
her interests. He has been public- 
spirited in forwarding every good 
work in the city of his adoption, his 
home for so many years, and fills 
many useful and responsible posi- 
tions. His energy, integrity, and 
discretion are recognized by a wide 
circle. He possesses those qualities 
which make him a leader and an or- 
ganizer. He enjoys the confidence 
of all, and commands the respect of 
all. No one deserves better of the 
state. 
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THE IRISH-SCOTS AND THE SCOTCH-IRISH.—Concluded. 


By Hon. Joun C. LINEHAN. 


In New Hampshire, as early as 
1631, according to the military rec- 
ord, the first representative of the 
Emerald Isle makes his appearance 
in the person of *' Darby Field, an 
Irish soldier,” and one of the first to 
see the White Mountains. After him 
in the Colonial military rolls are dis- 
tinctive Irish names, long before the 
settlement of Londonderry, keeping 
up the connection in a thin line until 
the emigration of 1719. 

In vol. 1, ** Provincial Papers,” 
1641 to 1660, are found such names as 
Duggan, Dermott, Gibbon, Vaughan, 
Neal, Patrick (minus the Kil or Fitz), 
Buckley, Kane, Kelly, Brian, Healey, 
Connor, MacMurphy, McPheedris, 
Malone, Murphy, Corbett, McClary, 
McMullen, Martin, Pendergast, Keil- 
ly, McGowan, McGinnis, Sullivan, 
and Toole. 

In a company commanded by Cap- 
tain Gilman in 1710 are enrolled the 
names of Jerry Connor, Daniel Leary, 
John Driscoll, Cornelius Leary, Thom- 
as Leary. Alexander McGowan, Tim- 
othy Connor, and Cornelius Driscoll. 
In 1724 the names of Hugh Connor, 
John McGowan, John Carty, Patrick 
Greing, Moses Connor, and John 
Leary appear. 

To one accustomed to the given 
names of the Irish people, many of 
the foregoing will sound tolerably 
familiar. In the regiment command- 
ed by Colonel Moore, at the taking 
of Louisburgh, Cape Breton, in 1745, 
are the following names enrolled: 
Richard Fitzgerald, Roger McMahon, 
John Welsh, Thomas Leary, Daniel 


Kelly, Daniel Welsh, Patrick Gault, 
Andrew Logan, James MeNeil, John 
Logan, Thomas Haley, John Foy, 
John MeNeil, James McLougblan, 
James McLeneehan, Nicholas Grace, 
Richard Kenny, Lieut. Richard Ma- 
lone, Lieut. Samuel Connor, John Me- 
Murphy, John McLoughlan, Stephen 
Flood, Henry Malone, Jno. Moore, 
Jno. Griffin, Jos. McGowan, Paul 
Healey, James Moore, Wm. Kelly, 
Andrew McClary, Thomas McLaugh- 
lan, John McClary, David Welch, 
Dennis McLaughlan, Timothy Farley, 
James Moloney, William O. Sellaway, 
Jerry Carty, and John O’Sellaway. 
How Sellaway came by the O’ is a 
puzzle, but it is there, and is the 
Gaellic pronunciation of O'Sullivan, 
O’Suilawon. In the war beginning 
at Crown Point and ending with the 
invasion of Canada, 1756 to 1760, 
are enrolled the names of Capt. John 
Moore, Samuel McDuffy, James 
O'Neal, Alexander McClary. John 
Mitchel, John Logan, Sergt. John 
Carty, Daniel Carty, Samuel Connor, 
John Flood, Edward Logan, Robert 
McCormick, Jonathan Malone, Pat- 
rick Strafon, James Kelly, John Kel- 
ly, Darby Kelly, Capt. James Neal, 
John McMahon, Lieut. Col. John 
Hart, Quartermaster Bryan McSwee- 
ny, Daniel Murphy, Daniel Moore, 
James Moloney, John Ryan, James 
McMahon, John Moloney, John Cun- 
ningham, Benjamin Mooney, William 
McMaster, William Ryan, Daniel 
Kelly, John Malone, John McGowan, 
Darby Sullivan, George Madden, Ed- 
ward Welch, James Molloy, Jeremiah 
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Carty, James McLaughlan, John Mc- 
Laughlan, Jeremiah Connor, Jonathan 
Conner, John MeCarrill, Capt. Her- 
cules Mooney, Patrick Tobin, Michael 
Johnson, Lieut. John McDuffy, En- 
sign James McDuffy, William Kelly, 
Patrick Clark, Patrick Donnell, Rob- 
ert McKeon, John Driscoll, Daniel 
Driscoll, John Rowan, Dennis Sulli- 
van, John McClennan, Ebenezar Ma- 
loon, Daniel McDuffy, John Kenny, 
John Connolly, John Borland, Michael 
Davis, James Kelly, Joseph Moy- 
lan, John Haley, Thomas Kennedy, 
Stephen McConnell, Thomas Laney, 
William Clary, Samuel McConnehie, 
James McMurphy, James Broderick, 
Robert Rankin, James Connor, Sam- 
uel McGowan, Thomas Welch, Clem- 
ent Grady, Patrick Maroney, John 
Lowd, Daniel Driscoll, John Neil, 
Philip Kelly, Daniel Sullivan, Levi 
Connor, Lieut. McMillan, John Con- 
ner, Stephen Kenny, Samuel Kenny, 
James Leary, Joseph Moloney, Peter 
Driscoll, John Ennis, Capt. James 
McGee, Michael Moran, Joseph Me- 
Carthy, Daniel Murphy, 2d, Valen- 
tine Sullivan, Peter Flood, John 
Mooney, Andrew McGrady, Major 
Nathan Healey, and John McGowan. 

Many of these had fought nine years 
before at the capture of Louisburgh, 
and lived to take part in the war of 
Independence fifteen years later. How 
any writer can, after looking over a 
list like this, claim that those who 
settled in New Hampshire before the 
Revolution, and who were called 
Irish, were simply the descendants of 
English or Scotch who had settled in 
Ireland, and from thence had emigra- 
ted to America, is hard to understand. 
The names printed here, both proper 
and given, are more Irish in appear- 
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ance than those printed on the muster 
rolls of the Irish companies in the 
Third, Fourth, Eighth, and Tenth 
regiments of volunteers of the civil 
war, as can plainly be seen on com- 
paring them. 

The names of the Starks, McKeans, 
McGregors, Morrisons, McLeans, 
Cochranes, Nesmyths, etc., more pe- 
culiar to Scotland, are not written 
with those mentioned, but on the 
rolls they are printed side by side, as 
in life those who bore them touched 
elbows and marched and fought in all 
of the skirmishes, battles, and en- 
gagements, ending only at Yorktown, 
and resulting in the establishment of 
the Republic. But there is no doubt 
that careful research in Irish history 
will find that nearly all of those names 
have a Gaelic origin. 

The Scotch MacKeans are not far 
removed from the Irish McKeons. 
The Cochranes of the Highlands are 
not strangers to the Corcorans of 
Munster. The Morrisons of Caledo- 
nia are akin to the MacMurroughs of 
Linster, and the well known Fergu- 
son—MocFergus of the same name as 
the first Irish-Scottish king of Argyle 
—Fergus, crowned in 503. The 
O’Loughlans and McLanughlans of 
Conneaught can find an affinity in the 
McLachlans of Dundee. The O’Lena- 
ghans, modern Linehans of Limerick, 
can find their kindred, the Mac- 
Clannahans, modern Lanahans, on 
the banks of the Clyde. Representa- 
atives of both names are well known 
in this country in the persons of Bishop 
John Lanahan of Virginia, of the 
Methodist church, and Charles T. 
McClannahan, the well known pub- 
lisher of Masonic works in New York. 
Whether or not Stark is an abbrevia- 
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tion of Starkey is a question to be 
settled by those who bear the name ; 
but to the unprejudiced reader, with- 
out the slightest knowledge of the 
Gaelic language, the similarity can be 
noticed. It cannot be accidental, as 
in nineteen cases out of twenty a for- 
eigner’s nationality can be determined 
by his name. 

One of Concord’s first schoolmas- 
ters, according to Dr. Bouton’s his- 
tory, was Patrick Guinlon. Rev. 
Edward Fitzgerald was pastor of the 
Presbyterian church in Worcester in 
1725. Maurice Lynch was the first 
town-clerk of Antrim, one of its most 
prominent citizens, and, it is recorded, 
a beautiful penman. Tobias Butler 
was an associate, also a fine scholar, 
both born in Ireland. Benjamin Ev- 
ans, soldier and teacher, born in Ire- 
land, lived in Canterbury, quarter- 
master of Stark’s regiment. His 
epitaph, after Virgil, is cut on his 
tombstone in Latin: 

**Hibernia begot me, Columbia 
nurtured me, Nassau Hall taught me. 
I have fought, I have taught, I have 
labored with my hands.” 

But it is not alone in New Hamp- 
shire that men of this blood were found 
in those days. They were all over the 
thirteen colonies, meeting the same 
obstacles through race or religious 
prejudice, but overcoming them in 
the end. Outside of the colonies they 
filled high positions in Florida and 
Louisiana. The O’Donahos in the 


latter, and the O’Reillys in the for- 
mer, have their memories preserved 
in the archives as royal governors of 
the two provinces, and no colonial 
ruler was held in higher esteem than 
the Irish Catholic Dongan, governor 
of New York, under the 


ill-fated 
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James. From the same colony dur- 
ing the Revolution went forth Gener- 
als Richard Montgomery and James 
Clinton—one of Irish birth, the other 
of Irish parentage. 

In Maine, the five O’Brien brothers, 
sons of Maurice O’Brien, from Cork, 
immortalized themselves by making 
the first capture on sea after the 
Declaration of Independence, and 
rendered solid service to the colonies 
for the seven years following. Their 
descendants are still noted men, ship- 
builders and ship-owners in the “ Pine 
Tree State,” and have kept the O’ to 
the name for over a hundred years, 
when others were prone to drop it. 

A representative of another of the 
noted old Irish families—Kavanagh— 
was one of its first governors; and 
a son of Governor James Sullivan— 
the Hon. William Sullivan—one of 
its founders and one of the original 
proprietors of Limerick, Me., named 
in memory of the birthplace of his 
grandfather in the south of Ireland. 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, the 
last survivor of those who affixed 
their names to the immortal roll, 
Bishop John Carroll, and Daniel Car- 
roll were good scions of the race in 
the colony of Maryland, the home of 
the ‘* Maryland Line,” on whose rolls 
were many of the well known old 
Milesian names of O’Reilly, MacMa- 
hon, O'Neil, O’Brien, ete. Thomas 
Lynch and Edward Rutledge of South 
Carolina, George Read and Thomas 
McKean of Delaware, Mathew Thorn 
ton of our own state, Thomas Nelson 
of Virginia, George Taylor of Penn- 
sylvania, and James Smith, all asso- 
ciates of Carroll on the roll, were 
either natives of Ireland or of direct 

Irish origin. 
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One of the first heroes of the navy, 
and who is generally called its father, 
was Commodore Jobn Barry, an emi- 
grant from Wexford, Ireland. Asa 
man, an officer, and a citizen, his 
character was stainless, and a perusal 
of his life will be an interesting study 
for all who love honesty in public and 
purity in private life. 

Of the aid rendered the colonies by 
the Irish in the Revolution, the testi- 
mony of Joseph Galloway, a Penn- 
sylvania tory, before the English 
parliament in 1779, bears witness. In 
answer to the question of the nativity 
of the army enlisted in the service of 
the Continental congress, he said,— 
‘“*The names and places of their 
nativity being taken down, I can 
answer the question with precision. 
They were scarcely one fourth na- 
tives of America,—about one half 
Irish,—the other fourth English and 
Scotch ”? (vol. xiii, page 431, British 
Commons Reports). This statement, 
in view of what has been said of the 
character of the Irish before the Rev- 
olution, sounds strange, but there is 
the record. 

General Robertson, who had served 
in America twenty-four years, swore, 
**] remember General Lee telling me 
that he believed half of the rebel 
army were from Ireland.” (Jbdid., 
page 303.) 

Washington’s adopted son, George 
Washington Parke Custis, says in his 
** Personal Recollections,”—** Of the 
operatives in war—soldiers, I mean— 
up to the coming of the French, Ire- 
land furnished in the ratio of a hun- 
dred for one of any foreign nation 
whatever.” ‘* Tell me of the aid 
we received from another European 
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nation in the struggle for independ- 


ence.” ‘* The rank grass had grown 
green over the grave of many a poor 
Irishman who had died for America 
ere the flag of the lilies floated in the 
field by the star spangled banner.” 
‘* Then honored be the good old ser- 
vice of the sons of Erin in the war 
for Independence. Let the sham- 
rock be intertwined with the laurels 
of the Revolution, and truth and jus- 
tice, guiding the pen of history, in- 
scribe on the tablets of America’s 
remembrance, Eternal gratitude to 
Irishmen.” 

In July, 1780, the ** Friendly Sons 
of St. Patrick,” of Philadelphia, or 
twenty-seven of them, subscribed for 
the relief of the starving patriots at 
Valley Forge the sum of $103,500. 
General Stephen Moylan, of the dra- 
goons, was the president of the so- 
ciety, and among those who paid 
towards the fund was George Meade, 
grandfather of the hero of Gettys- 
burg. In accepting membership in 
this society, General Washington 
wrote to the president,—‘'I accept 
with singular pleasure the ensign of 
so worthy a fraternity as that of the 
Sons of St. Patrick. in this city, a 
society distinguished for the firm 
adherence of its members to the 
glorious cause in which we are em- 
barked.” This organization is still 
in existence, and our governor, Hon. 
Charles H. Sawyer, had an opportun- 
ity to test its hospitality and the 
character of its members at the re- 
cent centennial of the constitution, in 
Philadelphia. 

Again: In reply to an address of 
the Catholics of the United States in 
1789, Washington said,—**I pre- 
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sume that your fellow-citizens will 
not forget the patriotic part which 
you took in the accomplishment of 
their revolution and the 
ment of their government.” 

This is strong testimony to the 
plea that not only were there Irish 
here before the Revolution, but that 
they were here in large numbers ; and 
that the sympathy for the cause of 
the colonists extended to the Irish in 
Ireland is evident from the testi- 
mony of Governor Johnston, in the 
English house of commons in 1775, 
when he said,—*‘ I maintain that some 
of the best and wisest men in the 
country are on the side of the Ameri- 
cans, and that in Ireland three to one 
are on 


establish- 


the side of the Americans.” 

That the delegates to the Conti- 
nental congress, held in Philadelphia 
early in the year 1774, realized the 
obligation due the people of Ireland, 
and that they appreciated their friend- 
ship and sympathized with them in 
their efforts to alleviate their own 
sufferings, is evident from the ad- 
dress issued from that body to the 
Irish people on May 10, 1774, where 
they say,—*‘* We are desirous, as is 
natural to injured innocence, of pos- 
sessing the good opinion of the vir- 
tuous and humane. We are partic- 
ularly desirous of furnishing you with 
a true state of our motives and ob- 
jects, the better te enable you to 
judge of our conduct with accuracy, 
and determine the merits of the con- 
troversy with impartiality and pre- 
cision.” After giving in detail the 
grievances under which they suffered, 
the monopoly of trade enjoyed, and 
the imposition of unjust taxes by the 
British government, the address goes 
on to state that ‘* they agreed tu sus- 
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pend all trade with Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the West Indies, hoping 
by this peaceable mode of opposition 
to obtain that justice from the British 
ministry which had so long been so- 
licited in vain. And here permit us 
to assure you that it was with the 
utmost reluctance we could prevail 
upon ourselves to cease commercial 
connection with your island. Your 
parliament had done us no wrong, 
you had ever been friendly to the 
rights of mankind, and we acknowl- 
edge with pleasure and gratitude that 
your nation has produced patriots 
who have nobly distinguished them- 
selves in the cause of humanity and 
America. On the other hand, we are 
not ignorant that the labor and man- 
ufactures of Ireland, like those of 
the silk-worm, were of little moment 
to herself, but served only to give 
luxury to those who neither toil nor 
spin. We perceived that if we con- 
tinued our commerce with you, our 
agreement not to import from Britain 
would be fruitless, and we were, there- 
fore, compelled to adopt a measure 
to which nothing but absolute neces- 
sity would have reconciled us. It 
gave us, however, some consolation 
to reflect that, should it occasion 
much distress, the fertile regions of 
America would afford you a safe asy- 
lum from poverty, and, in time, from 
oppression also—an asylum in which 
many thousands of your countrymen 
have found hospitality, peace, and af- 
JSluence, and become united to us by all 
the ties of consanguinity, mutual in- 
terest, and affection.” 

Continuing, the address in vigor- 
ous language describes the treachery, 
cruelty, rapacity, and cowardice of 
the British officials and soldiery, in 
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a strain familiar to all readers of 
Irish history, the murders and blood- 
shed committed in Ireland by the 
same soldiery being repeated in New 
England. It closes by saying, — 
‘*Accept our most grateful acknowl- 
edgments for the friendly disposi- 
tion you have always shown toward 
us. We know that you are not with- 
out vour grievances, we sympathize 
with you in your distress, and are 
pleased to find that the design of sub- 
jugating us has persuaded the admin- 
istration to dispense to Ireland some 
rays of ministerial sunshine. Even 
the tender mercies of government 
have long been cruel towards you. 
In the rich pastures of Ireland many 
hungry parricides have fed, and grown 
strong to labor in its destruction. 
We hope the patient abiding of the 
meek may not always be forgotten. 

** But we should be wanting to our- 
selves, we should be perfidious to 
posterity, we should be unworthy 
that ancestry from which we derive 
our descent, should we submit with 
folded arms to military butchery and 
depredation to gratify the lordly am- 
bition or sate the avarice of a British 
ministry. In defence of our persons 
and property under actual violation, 
we have taken up arms; when that 
violence shall be removed and hostil- 
ities cease on the part of the aggres- 
sors, they shall on our part also. 
For the achievement of this happy 
event we confide in the good offices 
of our fellow-subjects beyond the 
Atlantic. Of their disposition we do 


not yet despond, aware, as they must 
be, that they have nothing more to 
expect from the same common enemy 
than the humble favor of being last 
devoured.” 
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How prophetic these words have 
proven can be seen by the millions 
of Irish blood in the United States 
to-day. America has as truly been the 
asylum and home of the descendants 
of those in Ireland to whom this ad- 
dress was made, nearly one hundred 
and fourteen years ago, as it was for 
the thousands of their countrymen at 
the time it was written, and whose 
efforts in the War for Independence 
hastened the establishment of the 
republic. Sir Henry Maine has been 
quoted in regard to the morals of the 
Irish people, and the name of Lecky 
mentioned. The reader will pardon, 
in an article already too long, an ex- 
tract from the latter. In the ** His- 
tory of European Morals,” vol. 1, he 
quotes from ‘* Wayland’s Elements 
of Moral Science,” page 298, what 
will with force apply to the Irish na- 
tion: ** That is always the most hap- 
py condition of a nation, and that 
nation is most accurately obeying the 
laws of our constitution, in which 
the number of the human race _ is 
most rapidly increasing. Now, it is 
certain that ander the law of chas- 
tity, that is, when individuals are 
exclusively united to each other, the 
increase of population will be more 
rapid than under any other circum- 
stances.” 

Again, in vol. 1, p. 153, he writes, 
—‘* The nearly universal custom of 
early marriages among the Irish peas- 
antry has alone rendered possible that 
high standard of female chastity, that 
intense and jealous sensitiveness re- 
specting female honor, for which, 
among many failings and some vices, 
the Irish poor have long been pre- 
eminent in Europe.” ‘* Had the 
Irish peasants been less chaste, they 
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would have been more prosperous.” 
‘*Had the fearful famine which in 
the present century desolated the 
land, fallen upon a_ people who 
thought more of accumulating sub- 
stance than of avoiding sin, multi- 
tudes might now be living who per- 
ished by, literal starvation on the 
dreary hills of Limerick or Skibber- 
ean.” 

‘¢ The example of Ireland furnishes 
us, however, with a remarkable in- 
stance of the manner in which the in- 
fluence of a moral feeling may act 
beyond the circumstances that gave it 
birth. ‘There is no fact in Irish his- 
tory more singular than the complete 
and I believe unparalleled absence, 
among the Irish priesthood, of those 
moral scandals which in every conti- 
nental country occasionally proves 
the danger of vows of celibacy. The 
unsuspected purity of the Irish priests 
in this respect is the more remark- 
able, because, the government being 
Protestant, there is no special inquis- 
itorial legislature to ensure it, be- 
cause of the almost unbounded influ- 
ence of the clergy over their parish- 
ioners, and also because, if any just 
cause of suspicion existed, in the 
fierce sectarianism of Irish public 
opinion it would assuredly be magni- 
fied. Considerations of climate are 
inadequate to explain this fact, but 
the chief cause is, I think, sufficient- 
ly obvious. The habit of marrying 
at the first development of the pas- 
sions has produced among the peas- 
antry, from whom the priests for the 
most part have sprung, an extremely 
strong feeling of the iniquity of irreg- 
ular sexual indulgence which retains 
its power even over those who are 
bound to vows of perpetual celibacy.” 
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Considering the attack on the 
priesthood of the Catholic Church, at 
the present time, by a noted sensa- 
tional clergyman of Boston, the quota- 
tions from Lecky and Maine are time- 
ly, as the greater part of the mem- 
bership of the Church in the United 
States, and the same proportion of 
its ecclesiastics, are of the same 
race and sprung from the same 
class. The tribute thus paid to the 
Irish priesthood of the present day is 
in accord with what he writes of the 
missionaries of the Scotia of the 6th 
and 10th centuries. Vol. 2, p. 261. 
‘** The Irish monasteries furnished the 
earliest and probably the most nu- 
merous laborers in the field. A great 
portion of the north of England was 
converted by the Irish monks of Lin- 
disfarne. The fame of Saint Colum- 
banus in Gaul, in Germany, and in 
Italy, for a time even balanced that 
of St. Benedict himself, and the 
school he founded at Luxenil became 
the great seminary for medieval mis- 
sionaries, while the monastery he 
planted at Bobbio -continued to the 
present century. The Irish mission- 
ary, Saint Gall, gave his name to a 
portion of Switzerland which he had 
converted, and a crowd of other Irish 
missionaries penetrated to the remot- 
est forests of Germany. ‘The move- 
ment which began with St. Columba, 
in the middle of the 6th century, was 
communicated to England and Gaul 
about a century later. During nearly 
three centuries, and while Europe had 
sunk into the most extreme moral, in- 
tellectual, and political degradation, 
a constant stream of missionaries 
poured forth from the monasteries, 
who spread the knowledge of the 
cross and the seeds of a future civil- 
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ization through every land from Lom- 
bardy to Sweden.” 

If any more authorities are required 
to prove that the position taken by 
the writer at the outset is sound, the 
supply is simply inexhaustible. There 
is less known in this country to-day 
of the real history of Ireland, of its 
ancient civilization, and of the gal- 
lant, deathless struggles of her sons 
to preserve their nationality, than of 
the workmen in ‘*King Solomon’s 
Mines.” And if the perusal of these 
pages arouses a spirit of inquiry and 
research, it is not probable that the de- 
scendants of the Londonderry exiles 
will knowingly shatter the corner- 
stone of the beautiful fabric which 
they have so laboriously constructed. 
For if they cut the Irish off, they will 
be guilty of that crime unknown to 
the Romans for six hundred years 
from the founding of the Eternal 
City, and, like the poor foundling, 
will be forever ignorant of the author 
of their being. 

The testimony of Lecky is that of 
an Irish Protestant to the virtues of 
his Catholic countrymen and wom- 
en. His conclusions are in accord 
with those of Sir Henry Maine. A 
comparison, then, between them and 
their Scotch cousins, or between them 
and the people of any nation on the 
globe, so far as morals are concerned, 
will not bring a blush to the cheeks 
of the sons or daughters of the ever- 
faithful Gael. And this is said with- 
out a thought of reflecting on the 
morals of any nation under the sun. 

Here, then, is evidence sufficient to 
prove that if, as is claimed, the Irish 
of New Hampshire were ‘* Scotch- 
Irish” in the estimation of some 
writers, or Scotch simply, in the 
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opinions of others like Mr. Morrison, 
outside of the Granite State the 
emigrants from Irelard called them- 
selves Irish, were known by others 
as Irish, are set down in history as 
Irish, named their towns like their 
kindred in New Hampshire, after 
their homes in Ireland—wijtness Ul- 
ster and Tyrone counties, New York ; 
Limerick, Maine; Donegal, Pennsyl- 
vania; Lynchburgh, Virginia; Mur- 
freesborough, Tennessee. Even New 
Hampshire has two counties named 
in honor of two men of undoubted 
Irish blood—Sullivan and Carroll ; 
and each one of the colonies bears 
similar testimony in the names of 
persons and places. Gettysburg, of 
historic fame, takes its name from 
James Gettys, a native of Ireland; 
and the name of another of the 
race, O’Hara, the Kentucky soldier- 
poet, is immortalized by the adop- 
tion of his well known poem, ** The 
Bivouac of the Dead,” by the gov- 
ernment, in having the verses cast in 
bronze, and placed in each of the 
national cemeteries throughout the 
land. 

Allen Thorndike Rice, in an article 
in the ** North American Review ” for 
October, 1887, says,—** In the science 
of government the United Kingdom 
has no right to exult. Seven centu- 
ries have passed since she overran 
and annexed Ireland, and yet the 
Irish of to-day hate the United King- 
dom as much as did their fathers 
who followed the standard of Brian 
Boru. British statesmen and writers 
have hitherto excused their failures 
to conciliate Ireland by attributing 
them to the incorrigible character of 
the Celtic race. But the same people 
whom she practically drove into exile 
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by the million,—the most ignorant 
and poorest of her population,—have 
been absorbed 
nationality, and are not surpassed in 
their loyalty by the descendants of 
the men of the Mayflower.” 

According to statistics given by 
the Army and Navy Journal as to the 
- nativity of the men who fought for 
the suppression of the Rebellion, one 
hundred and forty-four thousand two 
hundred were born in Ireland. Of 
the number of men serving in the 
Union army, natives of this country, 
but of Irish parentage, statistics can- 
not tell, as they are set down as 
Americans, but that the number will 
largely exceed those of Irish birth, 
all soldiers, either in the 
West, well know. 


East or 


Among those who were leaders in 
the great struggle, and whose names 
are well known by every school-boy 
in the nation, were Generals Sheridan, 
Meade, Logan, Ord, Gilmore, Gib- 
bon, J. F. Reynolds of Pennsylva- 
nia, McReynolds of Michigan, Smythe 
of Delaware, Kilpatrick, Kearney, 
Shields, Meagher, Corcoran, RH. 
Jackson, Meagher, Lawler, Mulligan, 
McGinnis, and MeNulta of Illinois, 
Harney and Sweeny of Missouri, 
Guiney and Cass of Massachusetts, 
Donohoe of New Hampshire, Lytle 
of Ohio, Geo. A. Sheridan, J. C. Sul- 
livan, Egan, and séores of others, all 
of Irish blood. 

It may seem needless to recall 
either names or events, but as Rice 
has alluded to it, it is well to mention 
the fact that even in our own day the 
slander that the people of the north 
of Ireland are superior to those of 
the other sections of the country is 
heard on the platform, or read in the 


into the American 
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magazines or newspapers, and that 
this assumed superiority is due solely 
to the nationality of the people who 
are, it is claimed, either of Scotch or 
English origin. Admitting, for ar- 
gument’s sake, that the people of the 
north were more intelligent, it would 
not be at all surprising: they were 
the favored sons of Ireland. The 
screws might occasionally be put on 
the stubborn Presbyterians, but they 
could give their children an education 
without violation of legal enactments ; 
and those who were of the English 
Church lived off of the fat of the 
land at the expense of the rest. But 
despite these advantages, it is not 
true that they were more thrifty, 
capable, honest, or moral than their 
less favored brethren. 

It would seem, on investigation, that 
where the old race had half a chance it 
went straight to the front, and in other 
countries, relieved of the load it car- 
ried in Ireland, it held its own with 
races more favored by law or custom. 


Within a quarter of a century we 
have seen a Nugent commander-in- 
chief of the Austrian army, and a 
Taafe premier of the empire; 
O’Donnell ruling the 


an 
destinies of 
Spain, and under his leadership its 
armies winning new laurels from 
their ancient enemies the Moors, and 
a ducal coronet for their general; a 
MacMahon marshal of France, and 
president of the French republic; 
a Pendergast representing her most 
Christian majesty as governor-general 
of Cuba; a Lynch commander of the 
combined land and naval forces of 
Chili, and reviving in his person the 
glories achieved by O’Higgins, the 
liberator. Under the English govern- 
ment, those of the race who were 
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favored by birth, who preferred place 
above love of country, or who were 
of the dominant faith, proved them- 
selves fully equal to their more fa- 
vored associates of English, Scotch, 
or Welsh birth,—Bourke, Lord Mayo, 
governor-general of the Indias ; John 
Pope Hennessy, governor of Hong 
Kong ; the Earl of Dufferin, governor- 
general of the Canadas ; Sir Hastings 
Doyle, governor of Nova Scotia; 
Lord Wolseley, commander-in-chief 
of the English army ; Daniel Maclise, 
the painter; Foley, the sculptor; Sir 
Charles Barry, the architect of the 
houses of parliament; Leech and 
Doyle, the artists of the London 
Punch; Michael Balfe and William 
Vincent Wallace, the only operatic 
composers of note born within the con- 
fines of the British empire; Sullivan, 
of “ Pinafore” fame ; and many others, 
are among those who won distinction 
in England or in the colonies. 

In Ireland, O’Connell, and those 
who have followed him, in the face 
of the most adverse circumstances, 
have drawn even from their opponents 
respect as well as fear, and the home 
of the race has no reason to grieve 
for the degeneracy of its sons. 
Parnell and his associates, O’Brien, 
Healey, O’Connor, Harrington, Dil- 
lon, O'Gorman, Egan, Brennan, and 
the balance of the noble band fighting 
for Home Rule, have achieved the 
greatest moral victory that can be 
found in history; and this has been 
accomplished not alone by their pa- 
triotism, pluck, and eloquence, but by 
the honesty, sincerity, and purity of 
their lives. 

In the United States their record 
is still more marked; and among 
those who won imperishable honor in 
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the war for the Union the Irish race 
need not take the second place. 
From the first Bull Run down to the 
day when the last shot was fired at 
the close of the war Irish blood mat- 
ted many a gory field, Irish valor 
brightened many dark hours, and the 
genius of sons of Irishmen turned 
more than one engagement from cer- 
tain defeat into victory. Sheridan, 
the son of an emigrant from Ireland, 
commands its armies, and Rowan, a 
native of Ireland, is second in com- 
mand of its navies. Charles O’Con- 
or, of the old historic clans of the 
west of Ireland, has but just stepped 
down from the pedestal where he 
was placed by the unanimous voice 
of his associates of the American bar 
to respond to the last call of nature. 
John McCullough and Barrett, on the 
American stage, in their persons re- 
vived the glories achieved by the 
Sheridans, Quinns, O'Neals, Powers, 
and scores of others in days gone by. 
Richard O’Gorman, Hon. James T. 
Brady, Judge John R. Brady, Hon. 
Charles P. Daly, Judge William C. 
Barrett, and Judge Donaghue, all of 
New York city, are too well known 
to require but the bare mention of 
their names. John Lee Carroll, re- 
cently governor of Maryland, a grand- 
son of the immortal signer, and A. P. 
Gorman, U.S. senator from the same 
state, are good types of the race in 
that proud old commonwealth. John 
Roach was removed but recently by 
death from the head of the ship- 
builders of the nation. William Cor- 
coran, of Washington, and Eugene 
Kelly, of New York, represent the 
race among the bankers, as Hon. 
William R. Grace does among the 
great shipping houses. 
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Kiernan from New York, Sewall 
from New Jersey, Jones of Florida, 
Farley of California, Kenna of West 
Virginia, and Mahone of Virginia, in 
the United States senate ; and O'Neal, 
Kelly, Lynch, Curtin, MeAdoo, Col- 
lins, O'Donnell, MacMahon, Lawler, 
and Foran, in the house of represent- 
atives, are but a few of the many 
who have distinguished themselves in 
congress. Very few of those named 
sprung from north of Ireland stock ; 
but among the few men, like Shields 
and McReynolds of Michigan, both 
of historic Dungannon, would feel 
insulted to be called anything but 
Irishmen. No North, South, East, 
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or West—all should be brothers ; and 
from appearances the time is coming, 
under Gladstone’s leadership, when 
the hateful cry of ascendency will 
cease there, and bring peace here. 

There is, then, no need to be afraid 
or ashamed to say that from this 
stock comes neither socialist nor an- 
archist, degeneration nor decay, physi- 
cally or mentally ; and the vivacity, 
elasticity, vigor, and strength of this 
old but ever young people will con- 
tribute largely to make the future 
American the best type of men, 
physical and intellectual, that has yet 
been produced through God’s fur- 
nace from the mixture of races. 


MODES OF AMENDING THEIR CONSTITUTIONS BY THE SEV- 
ERAL STATES. 


By Hon. Ar B. Tuompson, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


Alabama Constitution of 1875. Two 
thirds of each house may pro- 
pose amendments, which, if 
adopted by a majority vote of 
the people at the next election, 
shall become a part of the con- 
stitution. 
vention. 

Arkansas Constitution of 1874. A 
majority in each house may pro- 
pose amendments, which, being 
ratified by a thajority of electors, 
become part of the constitution. 
No more than three shall be sub- 
mitted at the same time. 

California Constitution of 1849. A 
majority in each house may pro- 
pose amendments to be referred 
to next legislature, and if agreed 
to by it by majority vote, then to 
be submitted to the people; and 


There may be a con- 


if ratified by a majority of elec- 
tors, to become a part of tlie 
constitution. If two thirds of 
senate and house think the whole 
constitution should be revised, 
then a convention may be held. 

Colorado Constitution of 1876. Two 
thirds of each house may propose 
amendments, which, if ratified 
by a majority of electors at next 
election, become part of consti- 
tution. But one amendment to 
each article can be proposed at 
the same time. A convention 
may be held. 

Connecticut Constitution of 1818. A 
majority of the house of repre- 
sentatives may propose amend- 
ments, which, if agreed to by 
two thirds of each house at the 
next session, and ratified by the 
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people at a subsequent election, 
become a part of the constitu- 
tion. 

Delaware Constitution of 1831. Two 
thirds of each house, with the 
approbation of the governor, may 
propose amendments, which, if 
agreed to by three fourths of 
each house at the next session, 
shall become a part of the con- 
stitution. 
called. 

Florida Constitution of 1868. Either 
house may propose amendments, 
which, if agreed to by a two- 


A convention may be 


thirds vote of two successive 
legislatures, and ratified by a 
majority vote of electors, be- 
come a part of the constitution. 
Georgia Constitution of 1868. Amend- 
ments proposed by two thirds of 
two successive legislatures, and 
ratified by the people, become 


part of the constitution. A con- 
vention may be held. 
Illinois Constitution of 1870. Two 


thirds of each house may pro- 
pose amendments, which, if rat- 
ified by a majority of voters, 
become part of the constitution. 
Amendments to but one article 
at the same session, nor to the 
same article oftener than once 
in four years. 
convention. 

Indiana Constitution of 1851. Amend- 
ments proposed by a majority of 
two successive assemblies, and 
ratified by a majority of electors, 
are valid. 

Iowa Constitution of 1857. 
Indiana. 

Kansas Constitution of 1859. Amend- 
ments proposed by two thirds of 

each house, and ratified by a ma- 


There may be a 


Same as 
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jority of voters, are valid. 


Not 
more than three propositions to 


amend at one election. 
vention may be called. 

Kentucky Constitution of 1850. A 
convention the only mode of 
amending. 

Louisiana Constitution of 1868. 
Amend by two thirds of each 
house ; ratified by a majority of 


A con- 


voters. 

Maine Constitution of 1820. Same 
as above. 

Maryland Constitution of 1867. 


Amend by three fifths of each 

house; ratified by a majority of 

voters. A convention may he 
held once in twenty years. 

Massachusetts Constitution of 1780; 
amended in 1822. A majority 
of two successive senates con- 
curring with two thirds of two 
successive houses may propose 
amendments, and a majority of 
voters may ratify the same. 

Michigan Constitution of 1850; 
amended in 1862 and 1876. Two 
thirds of each house and a ma- 
jority of electors may amend. A 
convention may be held. 

Minnesota Constitution of 1857. A 
majority of each house and a 
majority of voters. There may 
be a convention to revise. 

Mississippi Constitution of 1868. 
Two thirds of each house and a 
majority of electors. 

Missouri Constitution of 1875. Same 
as Minnesota. 

Nebraska Constitution of 1875. Same 
as Maryland. May have a con- 
vention when three fifths of each 
branch deem it necessary. 

Nevada Constitution of 1864. 
as Indiana. 


Same 
A convention may 
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be held to revise the entire con- 
stitution. 

New Hampshire Constitution of 1792. 
[Convention only. The constitu- 
tion submitted to the people by 
the convention of 1850 provided 
that amendments agreed to by a 
majority of two successive legis- 
latures, and ratified by a two- 
thirds vote of electors, should 
be valid. Amendments not of- 
tener than sexennially. 
vision 


No pro- 

for a convention. The 
constitution of the convention of 
1850 was rejected by the peo- 
ple. ] 

New Jersey Constitution of 1844. 
Same as Indiana. 

New York Constitution of 1846. Same 
as New Jersey, and there may 
be a convention. 

North Carolina Constitution of 1876. 
Same as Maryland. 
a convention. 

Ohio Constitution of 1851. 
Maryland. 
tion. 

Oregon Constitution of 1857. 
as Indiana. 

Pennsylvania Constitution of 1873. 
Same as Indiana. 

Rhode Island Constitution of 1842. 
A majority of two successive as- 


May have 


Same as 
May have a conven- 


Same 
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semblies ; ratified by three fifths 
of the electors. 

South Carolina Constitution of 1868. 
Two thirds of each house, agreed 
to by a majority of voters, and 
then ratified by two thirds of 
next assembly. May have a 
convention. 

Tennessee Constitution of 1870. A 
majority of each house may pro- 
pose, two thirds of the next as- 
sembly agree to, and a majority 
of the voters ratify. May have 
a convention. 

Texas Constitution of 1876. Same 
as Michigan, except that there 
cannot be a convention. 

Vermont Constitution of 1793; 
amended 1870. Once in ten 
years two thirds of the senate may 
propose, and a majority of house 
may concur, and a majority of 
each house at the next session 
may agree to, and a majority of 
freemen ratify at the polls. 

Virginia Constitution of 1870. Same 
as Indiana, and there may be a 
convention. 

West Virginia Constitution of 1872. 
Same as Michigan. May havea 
convention. 

Wisconsin Constitution of 1848. Same 
as Indiana. May have convention. 





Cot. Joun H. Georee, of Con- 
cord, died at his home, Monday, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1888, of Bright’s disease. 
In his death Concord loses one of its 
most distinguished citizens, and the 
New Hampshire bar one of its most 
eminent members. A sketch of his 
life will be found in Volume 2 of the 


Granite Montuty. He left five 
children by his first marriage,—Jen- 
nie Appleton, wife of Henry E. Ba- 
con, John Paul, Annie Brigham, 
Charles Peaslee, and Benjamin 
Pierce ; and one daughter, Charlotte 
Graham, by his second marriage. 
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THE ETERNAL ONE. 


By Hon. Moopy Currier. 


O tell me, man of sacred lore, 

Where dwells the Being you adore? 

And where, O man of thought profound, 
Where can the Eternal One be found? 
Throughout the realms of boundless space 
We seek in vain His dwelling-place. 


He dwells where’er the beams of light 
Have pierced the primal gloom of night ; 
Beyond the planet’s feeble ray ; 

Beyond the comet’s devious way ; 
Where’er amid the realms afar 

Shines light of sun or twinkling star. 
Above, below, and all around, 

Th’ encircling arms of God are found ; 
Where’er the pulse of life may beat, 
His forming hand and power we meet: 
While every living germ of earth, 

That sinks in death or springs to birth, 
Is but a part of that great whole 

Whose life is God, and God the soul. 
From plant to man, below, above, 

The power divine still throbs in love. 
He is the life that glows and warms 

In tiniest mote of living forms, 

Which quick’ning nature brings to birth, 
To float in air, or sink in earth. 

And every shrub, and plant, and flower, 
That lives an age, or blooms an hour, 
Has just as much of God within 

As human life, or seraphin ; 

For all that bloom and all that shine 
Are only forms of life divine. 

And every ray that streaks the east, 
And every beam that paints the west, 
With every trembling gleam of light, 
With every gloom that shades the night, 
Are but the trailing robes divine 
Of One whose garments ever shine. 
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The human soul may bend in love, 

And seek for blessings from above, 

As well in busy haunts of men, 

In forest gloom, in silent glen, 

As in the altar’s solemn shade, 

Beneath the domes that men have made ; 
As well may seek a Father’s love, 

And ask assistance from above, 

Amid the ocean’s solemn roar, 


Or on its barren waste of shore, 

As in some distant promised land, 
Where sacred fanes and temples stand. 
The soul that beats in sweet attune, 
Finds in itself the Eternal One; 

Nor needs to seek for other shrine 
Than God’s great temples all divine. 


THE BULOW 


The whole plantation had been long 
asleep, save two faithful Minorcan 
watchmen, their trusty 
hounds had been making the rounds 
of the place to guard against fire, 
thieving, or a possible Indian sur- 
prise. At sun-down there had been 
a light breeze from the sea, which 
had grown more and more powerful 
as the night advanced, until at two 
o’clock it was blowing a gale. Tall 
trees were swaying, struggling to 
withstand the blast, and the doors 
and windows about the mansion were 
rattling continuously. 

** Well, Pedro, I find everything 
quiet except this howling storm,” said 
Juan, as they approached each other 
to the eastward of the house. 

**Sodo I,” answered Pedro. 


who with 


“The 


darkeys are quiet for the night, the 
family have turned in, the castle is 
closed, and Pompey lies across the 
threshold.” 
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‘*Come and sit on the steps, Pe- 
dro. What did you think of Don 
Tristan’s talk to the hands to- 
night?” 

‘¢ I do not think there is much dan- 
ger of our losing the Don at present. 
He will not go to Europe unless Miss 
Helen goes with him, for it is easy to 
see that he is in love with her.” 

‘* That was a liberal offer about 
the land, but I do not believe it will 
cost Col. Bulow a very large farm to 
fulfil his promise,” said Juan, seating 
himself on the steps, while one of the 
hounds laid his head in his lap for 
the expected caress. 

**T do not know as to that,” re- 
plied his companion, Pedro. ‘‘ Some 
of the hands are descended from the 
Ashantees, who are perfect demons in 
a fight. Only give these negroes a 
good chief, and they will fight to the 
death. They do not possess the wily 
cunning of the Indians, but in an 
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open field or behind fortifications they 
are as good as any troops in the 
world.” 

** What gives you so much confi- 


dence in them?” asked his com- 
panion. 

‘* Why, they showed what negroes 
could do in Hayti, when the French 
troops, fresh from victory in Europe, 
were badly beaten, and at last com- 
pelled to abandon the island.” 

‘*And I have heard my brother, 
who was once in the slave trade, tell 
of his desperate conflicts with the 
negroes on the west coast of Africa,” 
said Juan; ** but I had an idea that 
the trip across the ocean took all their 
spirit out of them.” 

** Do you not remember Garcia and 
his negro followers on the Apalachi- 
cola river? They defended the fort 
left them by the English until a hot 
shot, striking in the magazine, blew 
it up.” 

** Well,” returned his friend, ** they 
are all the troops we can depend on 
at present, and I hope they will not 
fail us.” 

** Now what do you think of Don 
Tristan’s sale of the property to Col. 
Bulow?” continued the gossipping 
Pedro. ‘* Now that the sale is com- 
pleted, he will not be very anxious 
to go to Spain.” 

**T think he is fascinated by the 
beautiful Miss Helen, and she will 
keep him here,” said Juan. 

‘* The colonel evidently prefers his 
own nephew for his daughter’s hus- 
band,” continued Pedro, ** but I think 
Miss Helen prefers Don Tristan. He 
will have to obtain a special dispen- 
sation from the pope, I reckon, but 
that is easily accomplished by a man 
of his station.” 
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** Hark! Pedro. 
a distant gun?” 


Did you not hear 


** Yes,” cried Pedro, springing to 
his feet, ‘* and it was over the point, 
out towards the beach.” 

**There it is again,” said Juan. 
‘** And see, there goes a rocket! ” 

‘** Ought we not to call the gentle- 
men, and let them know that probably 
there is a vessel in distress right 
abreast of here?” 

‘** By all means,” said Pedro, ** and 
while you are doing so I will bring 
up the horses from the enclosure ; for 
they will surely want to ride over to 
the beach.” 

So, springing up the steps, a few 
heavy blows on the portal aroused 
every member of the household. The 
colonel first made his appearance, 
followed quickly by the other three 
gentlemen. 

‘* What is the alarm now?” called 
Col. Bulow, opening the door. 

‘* There is a vessel ashore over on 
the beach,” cried Juan, ** and I ven- 
tured to call you, thinking you might 
want to be of some service.” 

**You did right, Juan,” said Col. 
Bulow. ‘* Who will volunteer to ride 
over with me?” 

** You should let us younger men 
venture out to-night, sir, while you 
remain here to prepare to receive 
those who may return with us,” said 
Homer, ** for with this gale blowing, 
a vessel cannot hold together long if 
she ’s on the beach.” 

‘*Be it as you say, nephew,” re- 
plied Col. Bulow. ‘* There is the 
gun again, and another rocket! Here 
comes Pedro, riding one and leading 
three horses.” 

In a few minutes they were ready, 
and mounted eager for departure. 
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‘*T think it would be well to send 
your boat’s crew over after us,” said 
Tristan, addressing Col. Bulow. ‘It 
may be possible that we shall have to 
board the vessel.” 


** Very well. Juan, will you hasten 
to the quarters and rouse them up?” 

The little party—Capt. Homer, the 
brothers Hernandez and Pedro—at 
last rode off. The moon, in its last 
quarter, was just rising, and the light 
was suflicient to guide them had the 
road been unfamiliar to them all. As 
both Tristan and Pedro were well ac- 
quainted, they let their horses lope 
along at an easy pace, crossed the 
gate which confined the waters of 
Benito creek from those of the river 
below, rode over the causeway which 
protected the rice-fields, thence cross- 
ed over the peninsula which extends 
several miles below the Bulow plan- 
tation, through deserted cotton-fields, 
over a lawn very English in its beau- 
ty, with groups of flowering trees and 
an occasional oak, and, still following 
the road, entered a belt of heavy 
timber, that continued to the edge of 
the salt marsh which forms the head 
of Halifax river. A wide creek was 
here spanned by a rustic bridge on 
palmetto piles, and bevond this the 
salt marsh extended to the sand bluff 
at the ocean beach. A causeway, in 
good repair, led them across this, and 
their horses were soon climbing the 
slight ascent of the outer ridge. On 
its summit they paused, for before 
them, at no great distance, they could 
dimly see the ill-fated vessel in the 
midst of the boiling surges. Every 
sea seemed to wash over her as she 
lay broadside to the shore. Another 
gun now boomed out over the waters, 
and told the story of distress. 
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‘* They must have lost their boats,” 
said Pedro, ‘or they would venture 
to land.” 

‘* They were evidently carried away 
or broken up when she lost her fore- 
mast,” said Homer. 

‘* You start a fire, Pedro, in this 
dry palmetto scrub, and we will let 
them know there are human beings 
near, and, it may be, assistance, too,” 
said Tristan. ‘‘ Antonio, will you 
picket the horses out on the marsh in 
the lee of the hill, and then join Capt. 
Homer and myself at the boat? We 
must see that it is all right, for I 
think we shall have to use it.” 

As Homer and Tristan proceeded a 
short distance up the beach to where 
the boat was left in a gully in the 
abrupt cliff, Homer asked, ** What 
use-do you bave for a boat here?” 

‘*We have used it for years to 
board passing vessels, to send our 
mails or to receive freight or papers. 
Most of the vessels passing here are 
either bound for Havana or for New 
York, so we can take our choice as 
to direction.” 

‘* But do you not have trouble in 
going through the breakers?” 

**Oh! yes, we sometimes get a 
ducking, but ours is a life-boat, and 
that is all we have to fear; the trou- 
ble is always in the outer bar inside 
of where you see yon vessel.” 

The boat proved to be in good con- 
dition, but the united strength of the 
party was insufficient to launch it. 
The fire now burned brightly, and the 
firing on ship-board had ceased. 
While they stood awaiting the arrival 
of the negroes to give more power to 
their efforts, they became aware that 

& man was advancing toward them 
from the surf. As he finally came 
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out on to the dry land, he shook 
himself some like a Newfoundland 
dog, gave his trousers a_ hitch, 
and advanced toward the fire, ex- 
claiming, “ Waal, that’s cool, is that 
water !” 

‘** What, my good man, are you 
from yonder vessel?” asked Homer, 
in astonishment. 

** Aye, aye, sir! that’s me; Jack 
Keeler and I left her without dis- 
charge papers, on the top of a big 
wave,” replied the new comer. ‘*Can 
you give me a little tobacker?” 

‘*Will she last much longer, do 
you think?” inquired Homer, com- 
plying with his request. 

**You mought think so from this 
soft sand, but she grates and grinds 
on the bottom like as she would on 
the pint of Holyhead.” 

** She must be on the coquina ledge 
that runs along here for miles,” said 
Antonio. ‘ But why did not all of 
you swim ashore, my man?” address- 
ing the sailor. 

‘* Faith, there are land-lubbers 
aboard, not to speak of a couple of 
women folks,”’ said Jack. 

The blacks now came up, and 
launched the boat to the water’s edge 
with the assistance of the white men. 
Generally it was moved on rollers, 
but they were misplaced at the time 
most needed. 

It was quickly decided that Antonio 
and Homer should take the bow oars 
in place of two of the negroes, while 
the other four should proceed in their 
places, Tristan taking the steering 
oar: for a rudder would have been 
useless in the breakers. He de- 
manded explicit obedience from the 
whole boat’s party. 

** Are you all ready?” cried Tris- 
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tan, as the six men ranged themselves 
on either side ready to launch. 

‘* Aye, aye, sir!” cried Jack for 
the party; for those left behind were 
called on for assistance in the launch- 
ing. 

‘*Then away together!” and the 
boat was soon in deep water, tossing 
about in the breakers and surf, each 
man springing into his place. 

**Up oars! Let fall! Give way, 
all!” and the boat plunged into the 
incoming waves, rose wildly, and 
plunged again—six strong ash oars, 
in twelve stalwart arms, forcing the 
boat against wind and wave. ‘Tris- 
tan let the wind and seas cut him on 
the port bow, and worked down the 
coast toward the lee of the stranded 
vessel, assisted by the tide, which 
generally runs to the southward 
along this coast, eddying from the 
gulf stream. The hard struggle was 
in passing the inner bar. The boat 
had got good headway, and being 
very buoyant, had struggled through, 
shipping very little water. Tristan 
had now perfect command of the 
boat, and guided her toward the 
wreck, which was seen to be a brig 
of about three hundred tons burden. 

‘* Lay in, bow oar, and take line 
from wreck,” commanded Tristan ; 
and in another moment they were 
rising and falling in the compara- 
tively quiet lee of the vessel. The 
scene was a wild one, lighted by the 
moon, in its last quarter, as it occa- 
sionally shone through the clouds, and 
by the phosphorescence of the waves, 
which constantly dashed over the brig 
from stem to stern. The crew and 
passengers had sought refuge in the 
rigging of the mainmast, which was 
still standing, although the topmast 
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had been carried away, and all 
seemed thoroughly drenched by the 
dashing spray. 

‘*There are ten of us on board, 
including two ladies,” shouted the 
captain, who stood in the main 
shrouds and delivered a rope’s end 
to the approaching boat. ‘* Can you 
land us at one load? My boats are 
gone, and this craft will go to pieces 
in a short time, I guess.” 

** We will try to do so, any way, 
captain,” answered Tristan. 

It was a delicate operation to em- 
bark the two ladies from the shrouds, 
but the boat was kept under perfect 
control by the five oarsmen, while 
Homer stood in the bow to receive 
them. As the boat rose on a great 
wave he gave the word, and one of 
the ladies sprang into his arms, and 
was quickly helped to the stern- 
sheets. In a few minutes she was 
followed by her companion, and the 
crew of the brig found no difficulty 
in boarding the life-boat. Last of 
all came the captain, first carefully 
handing to Homer a very heavy 
leather bag. 

The crew soon found seats on the 
thwarts when the boat was backed 
from the wreck, and her course laid 
towards the fire on the beach. 

‘*One word, now, my men, before 
we start. We are deeply loaded, and 
will probably swamp on the inner 
bar. At the word of command I 
want every man, except you black 
feleows, to jump overboard, and 
cling to the side of the boat nearest 
you, and, by your weight, you will 
keep her from capsizing; and you 
boys must give way for life till we 
reach the calm water near the beach. 
Are you ready?” cried Tristan. 
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‘* Aye, aye, sir,” answered the 
crew. 

‘*Together all; give way with a 
will.” And with wind and waves 
and good ash sticks they dashed 
towards the inviting shores. 

All were too intent on the business 
on hand to speak while the oarsmen 
bent to their task. At length the 
boat seemed raised on a great wave, 
and was dashed towards the shore 
until she seemed to settle into the 
white froth, and the water came 
pouring in on each side: she had 
been poised on the crest of a great 
breaker. 

** Overboard all!” rang out over 
the noise of many waters. ‘+ Give 
way for your lives.” And, glancing 
behind him, Tristan saw a long, black 
breaker combing over his head. 

**Cling to your seats, ladies ;” and 
then they were in the midst of it, 
completely submerged by the over- 
whelming waters. At last they arose 
from their watery covering, and had 
been dashed so far in shore that the 
next wave broke astern of them. 
It was now only a question of time, 
propelling the boat to where the wet 
crew could assist its advance by 
touching the bottom. They soon 
struck the shore, and Capt. Homer 
hastened to assist one of the ladies 
to the dry beach, Antonio helping 
the other. 

‘** Here, Pedro, bring up the horses 
quickly,” cried Capt. Homer; but 
Pedro had foreseen their demand, 
and now led forth the horses. 

‘* We can give you a little better 
cheer at Col. Bulow’s plantation, 
ladies, than this beach affords,” said 
the captain, turning to where the 
ladies stood shivering in their wet 
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garments. ‘‘Can you ride on the 
horse’s crupper, think you?” 

“Oh! yes, sir,” cried one approach- 
ing the captain, and by Pedro’s as- 
sistance she was placed behind him 
on the horse. The other lady being as- 
sisted on to the horse with Antonio, 
Pedro started to lead the way to the 
castle. ‘* You had better come too,” 
cried Homer as he passed Tristan. 

‘*T shall follow soon with these 
mariners,” replied Tristan. ‘* You 
ride ahead with the ladies.” The 
day was just breaking as they started 
to retrace their steps; and the sun 
was just peeping over the trees when 
they arrived at the mansion. 

The colonel and Helen stood on 
the piazza to receive them, having 
been assured by their smiling faces 
that all was well with their comrade 
Tristan. Helen immediately led the 
ladies to her own apartments; while 
Capt. Homer and Antonio sought dry 
clothing from the colonel’s and Tris- 
tan’s wardrobe. 

An hour later the captain and crew 
came to the house with Tristan. 
Jack and his seven mates were as- 
signed to the care of Pedro and 
Juan; while the captain was enter- 
tained at the mansion. They were 
all supplied with dry clothing from 
the plantation stores, and the party 
were all assembled in the breakfast 
room save the ladies. 

While awaiting their appearance 
the captain proceeded to narrate his 
troubles. 

**You see, sir,” he said, addressing 
Col. Bulow, ‘‘ we were sailing along 
last night with the wind in the south- 
’ard and west’ard blowing a good 
breeze and steady like, when about 
twelve o’clock the mate called me, 


and reported a dead calm. I glanced 
at my barometer and saw that it had 
fallen an inch since I turned in. I 
was on deck in a moment, and called 
all hands to shorten sail; but, bless 
you, sir, before I could say ‘ Jack 
Robinson’ a white squall struck us 
all aback, and both topmasts and the 
foremast went by the board. The 
sails went out of the bolt ropes like 
kites, and I have been looking all 
the way across country thinking they 
might have blown up this way. 
There was no controlling the *‘ Lucy 
Jane’ after that. We let go both 
anchors and the kedge, but the cables 
parted like pack-thread. In ten min- 
utes we struck, and I think we took 
off the whole keel at the first blow.” 

‘* How did you happen to be so 
near in shore. captain,—eh? Cap- 
tain ” hesitated the colonel. 

‘Capt. Smith, gentlemen, Capt. 
Abraham Smith, late of the good 
brig ‘ Lucy Jane,’ which hailed from 
Belfast, state of Maine, and I an- 
chors to home in Sedgwick, which is 
up Eggemoggin Reach twenty miles 
off Penobscot bay. You was askin’, 
general, how I came so far in shore. 
Well, it happened this wise: I have 
been trading down in the Gulf for 
the past two years, running lumber 
from Mobile and Pensacola to Gal- 
veston, Matagorda, Rio Grande, 
Vera Cruz, and Minnititland, thence 
running down the coast and picking 
up a freight for Matanzas and Ha- 
vana. - 

‘ Having paid for the old boat sev- 
eral times, I concluded to make a 
last venture in Spanish cedar, and 
take it over to Havana and sell 
out to some Englishman. There was 
no demand for it at the time, so, hap- 
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pening to see an American paper that 
stated there was a demand for it at 
Baltimore, I cleared for there. Just 
as we were getting under way, an 
old priest came off in a harbor boat 
and wanted to send two ladies to St. 
Augustine by me. He began to talk 
business to me, and showed the dol- 
lars to tempt me, and I resolved to 
take my chances and land them there. 
I knew I could not cross the bar with 
my vessel, but I reckoned on being 
able to land them by a small boat, as 
their baggage was not very exten- 
sive.” 


‘¢ Who were the ladies?” cried An- 
tonio and Tristan in a breath. Be- 
fore the worthy captain could reply, 
the three ladies entered the room, 
and Helen exclaimed gleefully,— 
‘¢ Let me introduce the ladies! This 
lady is Miss Maud Everett, friend 
and companion to this lady, Sig- 
norita Isabella Hernandez.” 

‘+ What, sister!” exclaimed Tris- 
tan and Antonio, both uttering the 
same words.” 

‘“ Yes, your sister, gentlemen,” 
said Helen. ‘* And after you salute, 
we will discuss breakfast.” 


[To be continued.] 


HON. EBENEZER SMITH. 


The article entitled ** New Hamp- 
shire in 1784,” in the tenth volume 
of the Granite Montuty, aroused 
great interest throughout the state. 
One of the direct results was the arti- 
cle from the pen of Hon. A. S. 
Batchellor, of Littleton, on Joseph 
Emerson Dow, the first settled lawyer 
of Littleton. We have received in- 
formation about another member of 
that memorable body, the first legis- 
lature of New Hampshire, which we 
are pleased to give our readers,— 
Hon. Ebenezer Smith, then a young 
lawyer just entering upon the practice 
of his profession, who for many years 
was.a power in the south-eastern part 
of the state. He was a member of the 
house of representatives from Dur- 
ham that year. 

Ebenezer Smith was the second 
son of Deacon Ebenezer Smith. His 
mother was Margaret Weeks, of Strat- 


ham. He was born at the garrison 
on the bay side, Louberlan, March 
13, 1758, and was married to Mehita- 
ble, daughter of Jacob Sheafe, of 
Portsmouth, May 5, 1785, by Rev. 
Mr. Ogdon. She was born April 12, 
1760. Their children were Jacob 
Sheafe, born April 28, 1786, an attor- 
ney-at-law at Gorham, Me. ; Ebenez- 
er, Jun., born Oct. 22, 1787, mer- 
chant at Durham; Henry, born June 
2, 1789, clergyman at Rome, N. Y.; 
Alfred, born Feb. 11, 1791, merchant 
at Saco, Me., and Durham; Marga- 
ret, born Oct. 12, 1792, died April 3, 
1796; Mehitable, born June 24, 1794, 
married to Ebenezer Coe of North- 
wood ; Charles, born Nov, 19, 1795, 
merchant and farmer, Gilmanton; 
Addison, born June 21, 1798, died 
Aug. 31, 1800; Emily, born Aug. 17, 
1799, died Sept. 2, 1800; Charlotte, 
born Oct. 3, 1801, died May 16, 1803 ; 
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Mary W., born May 10, 1807, mar- 
ried to Rev. John K. Young. 

Mr. Smith was educated at the 
Dummer School in Byfield, Mass., 
under the instruction of Master 
Moody. After leaving school he 
entered the law office of Major Gen- 
eral John Sullivan at Durham, and 
there studied his profession. He 
commenced the practice of the law at 
Durham in 1783, and continued in 
the practice for more than forty years. 
He was president of the Strafford 
Bar Association for twenty-eight 
years. He was representative to the 
legislature, elected December 1, 1783, 
and March 29, 1784, 1789, 1790, 
1792, and 1793; councillor in 1793 
and 1794. He was appointed as Aid 
upon the staff of Governor Gilman, 


and in 1798 was offered a judgeship 
upon the bench of the superior court, 
but declined. He frequently served 
in the various town offices,—modera- 
tor, selectman, auditor, and assessor, 
and had the confidence and respect 
of the people, and always, till his 
death, took a lively interest in the 
welfare of the town. He was a gen 
tleman of fine address and popular 
manner, and very affectionate in his 
family. His law students were John 
Ham, of Dover, settled at Gilmanton ; 
Bohan P. Field, of Northfield, Mass., 
settled at North Yarmouth ; Jacob S., 
his son, settled at Gorham, Me.; 
William Boardman, of Newmarket. 
Mr. Smith died Sept. 24, 1831. His 
widow died Sept. 4, 1843. 
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By W. A. 


I grew up to strong youth on the 
shores of the beautiful pond which 
fronts our street. It was a pleasant 
resort for thoughtful people. Old 
and young used to linger about there, 
and many confidences were imparted, 
some of which I shall never reveal. 
I was very near, and was conscious 
of much that was said and done in 
society, in politics, and in religion. 
Opinions were freely expressed be- 
fore me, because, being merely a du- 
plex tree, no one supposed my ears 
might ever give tongue to my voice. 
I made note of many things and 
treasured them up. Some of these 
events occurred so long ago that it is 
safe to write of them. They had an 
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interest for those who took part in 
them as similar events have to-day, 
and formed epochs in men’s lives. 

It is of the churches I first write, 
and will begin with that one which 
struggled into life, exerted a healthy 
and benign influence upon the people, 
flourished for a while in the love and 
respect of its members, then gradual- 
ly faded away and became a thing of 
the past, the only present memento 
of its once dear life being the storm- 
beaten, unused meeting-house, stand- 
ing upon the northern brow of that 
bleak hill. 

Down to the year 1799 there had 
been but one church organized in 
Canaan. There was a good deal of 
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religion, but it was chiefly of the Bap- 
tist kind, and that had nearly ex- 
hausted itself in wrangling over the 
leadership of singing, praying, and 
exhorting; and in their personal 
strifes the Baptist church, which had 
been organized in 1780, had become 
almost powerless for good, so that 
any change seemed for the better. 

In 1799 the town wished to settle 
Rey. Ezra Wilmarth as preacher, but 
the church refused to conform; and 
then the town voted to raise no money 
for preaching, which was quite a set- 
back to the long-winded deacons. 
Meantime Rev. Aaron Cleveland,* of 
Norwich, had arrived here to visit 
Connecticut friends. He preached 
in the unfinished meeting-house. He 
was a Congregationalist, as were also 
many of the settlers from Connecti- 
cut. They offered Mr. Cleveland $105 
and 150 acres of land to come and be 
their preacher. It was not much ofa 
temptation to the old gentleman ; and 
when he left town he had raised such 
desires in the hearts of the brethren 
of his faith that they sent a commit- 
tee to Hanover to lay their hopes and 
desires before the church in that 
town. As the result of this day’s 
work, Rev. Eden Burroughs and one 
of his deacons came over to Canaan, 
where they found thirteen persons 
willing to enter into covenant rela- 
tions as Congregationalists, after 
which they were constituted a branch 
of the Hanover church, and this rela- 
tion continued until the spring of 
1803; then Dr. Burroughs and Rev. 
Mr. Dickenson of Meriden came here, 


* Rev. Aaron Cleveland was great-grandfather of 
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and the ** branch” was lopped off 
from Hanover and became the Con- 
gregational church of Canaan. This 
church was never self-sustaining, even 
in its best days. It was always a 
beneficiary of the Missionary Society. 
During several years the church and 
society enjoyed preaching by mission- 
aries and neighbor preachers. Rev. 
Curtis Coe used to come up here 
from Newmarket and spend weeks, 
laboring lovingly without pay or the 
hope of reward in this world. After 
him Rev. Broughton White came 
occasionally and preached pure Con- 
gregational truth to the people. 
The labors of these men were accept- 
able and fruitful. Additions were 
made to the church, which gave the 
brethren courage and confidence to 
go on with their work. 

In 1820 this church called Rev. 
Charles Calkins to preach to them. 
He was a son of John P. Calkins, 
one of the early settlers on South 
Road. He was not a great man, and 
was too much afflicted with nerves to 
be successful as a teacher and evan- 
gelist. The old Baptists of Canaan 
were not men of refinement, nor were 
they apt to choose soft words in 
reference to rival ministers. As a 
elass, they saw no good in anything 
but baptism; all other isms were to 
be talked about and treated with con- 
tempt. They never missed an occa- 
sion to speak sharp words of Mr. 
Calkins and his church, thus engen- 
dering annoyance and ill-feeling. He 
remained here about three years, 
bearing, as he thought, a heavy bur- 


Grover Cleveland. His old neighbors here were so 


anxious to have him settle among them that they secured a promise from him to return, if the Association 
of Connecticut, which was to meet in Norwich, September 1, would advise him to do so. The church sent 
Dea. Richard Otis to urge their request. Mr. Cleveland was not advised to return. He died in 1815, ata 


very advanced age, among the nineties. 
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den allthe time. In 1823 he decided 
that preaching was not his strong 
point, and his relations with the 
church were brought to a close with- 
out regret on either side. For sever- 
al months after this event there was 
no Congregational preaching in Ca- 
naan. 

After this he engaged Jacob Trus- 
sell to go with him to Waterbury, 
Vt., and build a saw-mill, the pay 
being contingent upon the success of 
the mill. When it was completed 
and ready to operate there came a 
great rain; the swollen river crowded 
against the mill and carried it off. 
This catastrophe Mr. C. received as a 
demonstration of God’s anger for aban- 
doning His peculiar service. After 
this event he returned for a time to 
New Hampshire, and preached in 
Boscawen, but he was unsuccessful 
there also. He had evidently mis- 
taken his calling, and, discouraged by 
his continued ill success, he started 
out upon what was then a perilous 
undertaking, a journey into the un- 
settled West. He reached western 
Pennsylvania, and there we lose all 
trace of him. I have followed him 
along until his disappearance, because 
his life was in a small way connected 
with the lives of many of our good 
citizens. 

After the departure of Mr. Calkins 
the new church was without a pastor 
for a time. Rev. Mr. White came 
occasionally to preach, and when the 
brethren could do no better they wait- 
ed upon the services of Elder Wheat. 
There was a young man at Hanover 
who had just completed his studies, 
and was waiting for an opening to 
preach. Mr. White sent him 
here in the spring of 1824. 


over 
He was 
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about here more than a year, gaining 
friends by his sincerity, his pleasant 
ways, his refined manners, and the 
Christian graces which adorned his 
life everywhere. Even those rough 
natures that saw only pride and dan- 
dyism inside of a nice-fitting suit of 
clothes, withheld their surly remarks 
when they became acquainted with 
the sentiments that governed the life 
of Amos Foster. 

On his first visit Mr. Foster rode 
horseback from Hanover to Canaan, 
arriving here on Saturday afternoon. 
He first stopped at the house of Mr. 
Wallace, whose wife was an ardent 
Congregationalist. He found here 
also Mrs. Jacob Trussell, whose hus- 
band was the miler at the village. 
He accompanied Mrs. T. to her 
house. The next morning Elder 
Wheat came plodding along on his 
way to church. Mr. Trussell hailed 
him with the remark, ** Elder, I’ve 
got a young man here from Hanover, 
and he will preach for you a part of 
the day if you like.” ‘* Ha! wa’al,” 
replies the elder, **le’ me see,” and 
turning short about he went into the 
house without rapping, and, without 
removing his hat or waiting for an 
introduction, addressed the young 
minister with ** Wa’al, what part of 
the day do you want to preach?” 
“Ob ! the part that will suit you best,” 
was the modest reply. The elder 
took a full survey of the young man, 
and without making any further re- 
mark started on his way. But he 
lingered at the door of the church, 
talking with the people, until Mr. 
Foster arrived, when the elder went 
to him and said abruptly, ‘* I guess 
you’d better preach all day if you 
want to,” and escorted him up into 

















the pulpit, where he sat all day lis- 
tening, declining to take any part in 
the exercises. The old man was 
greatly pleased, and afterwards dis- 
played all the friendliness he was 
capable of feeling during their lives. 

The old man was very opinionated, 
and never was known to own up that 
he was wrong in anything. As a gen- 
eral rule he despised ‘* edication.” 
He ‘never had no larnin’; he was 
like the ‘postles whom Christ selected 
for their ignorance, and thought he 
knew he could get closer up to God 
than college-larnt men, because his 
head and heart wa’n’t full of diction- 
ary words and high notions that only 
make men proud.” ‘* He’d preached 
the gospel nigh on to forty year, 
and Bible larnin’ was all he could 
ever make any use of.” 

The elder, when he had once com- 
menced his services, was oblivious to 
all outside influences. He had a 
great, sonorous voice that rebounded 
from the sounding-board above him 
and filled every corner of the house. 
Once in that spacious pulpit, and he 
had neither eyes nor ears nor the per- 
ception of time till his subject was 
exhausted. The galleries were well 
filled with singers, young people from 
all over the town, who came to Elder 
Wheat’s meeting to have a good time 
singing his long psalms, and whisper- 
ing together during his long prayers 
and longer sermons. They never 
disturbed him, for he neither saw nor 
heard them. But on this occasion 
their levity and playfulness annoyed 
Mr. Foster, and nearly interrupted 
the services. He supposed they might 
be laughing at him; but when he 
learned that they were only engaged 
in their usual pastime, he thought the 
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matter over, and concluded to give 
these young persons some good advice. 
Not long afterwards the elder invited 
him to preach again, and this time he 
took for his text the famous para- 
graph, ‘* Rejoice, O young man, in 
thy youth, and let thy heart cheer 
thee in the days of thy youth,” ete. 

It is said to have been a very ex- 
cellent sermon, and was addressed 
very pointedly to the gallery, so that 
for the time they were shamed 
into a decent observance of the pro- 
prieties of the place. But they pre- 
tended also to be very much annoyed 
at the rebuke administered to them. 
To show their resentment, and to 
make the minister and the congrega- 
tion feel it also,—they all stayed out of 
the seats in the afternoon, and there 
was no singing ; neither was there any 
disturbance. This event afforded a 
whole week’s gossip for the town, and 
it was improved to such good advan- 
tage, that, before Sunday came around 
again, the principal singers went to 
Mr. Foster and apologized for their 
rudeness. And he ever afterwards 
had good singing and attentive listen- 
ers. 

The arguments and teachings of 
that sermon had a life-long influence 
upon the life and conduct of at least 
one man. Old people tell us of the 
early life of J. D . how his days 
and years were a continued profane 
riot, and that on all occasions he led 
the crowd when any violence was con- 
templated. He had always scorned 
religion, and laughed at the clumsy 
way Elder Wheat had of bringing 
souls to God. There was nothing 
cheerful, or loving, or refined in his 
religion; and his God was a good 
deal like himself — without ‘‘edica- 
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tion or larnin’,” and rendered blind 
and deaf by his own thunder. But 
here was a style of argument and a 
refinement of expression, in speaking 
of God’s love to man, that arrested D.’s 
attention, and struck conviction deep 
into his mind that it was time for 
him to begin a new life. It was not 
long afterwards that he became a pro- 
fessed Christian and a praying man; 
and for more than fifty years he did 
not fail to proclaim his belief in the 
God who ‘took his feet from the 
horrible pit and miry clay, and placed 
them upon the rock Christ Jesus.” 
But what created surprise was, that 
instead of uniting with Mr. Foster’s 
church, to whom he has always been 
much attached, he should join the 
Methodists, with which he has al- 
ways since been identified. But this 
is readily accounted for when we con- 
sider that his temperament was very 
demonstrative ; and it is only among 
Methodists that religion is allowed to 
fill a man bursting full, so that it runs 
over and displays its happiness in 
shouts of amen and hallelujah, and 
in songs and praises. Mr. Foster was 
always earnest, and there was a gentle 
dignity in his manners that attract- 
ed all hearts to him, but it was not 
common for his congregation to in- 
terrupt him with shouts of approval. 

I have wondered why Mr. Foster, 
all through his long life, should have en- 
tertained strong affection for the peo- 
ple of Canaan. They did not treat 
him well; in fact, they never really 
appreciated him. He came here from 
school, in debt for his education. He 


lived here, and worked faithfully 
about nine years, and then his debt 
was not paid—it was scarcely reduced ; 
and when he left, he had borrowed 
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money from one of his brethren, who 
threatened to sue him if it was not 
paid—and suing aman without money 
in those days was to shut him up in 
jail. Up to that time our laws in re- 
lation to debt were barbarous, relics 
of ages when poor men had no rights, 
and the grave was often more merciful 
than the creditor. There wasa young 
tanner here fifty years ago, named 
David March. Just about that time he 
married Phebe Dow. He was indus- 
trious and steady, but he owed a sum 
of money in Croydon. His creditor 
sent the sheriff here, who took March 
away from his young wife and from 
his labor, and carried him to jail at 
Haverhill. The day he started I was 
the small boy looking on, and just be- 
ginning to think. Some one express- 
ed sympathy, hoping he might soon 
return. March replied, ‘If I were 
dishonest I should feel disgraced to 
be in the hands of the sheriff, going 
to jail; but the laws are not friendly 
to the poor man.” No, indeed, they 
were not, and it was not until years 
afterwards that an enlightened pub- 
lic sentiment demanded the abolition 
of that wolfish law that put poor 
debtors into jail. I remember anoth- 
er case, that occurred about 1831, and 
which to me seemed to be a very hard 
Old Dr. T., who used to ride a 
black pacing horse, and was welcomed 
into every house in town, was in debt. 
In fact, he never was out of debt. He 
was a learned man, a good lawyer as 
well as physician ; but all his learning 
could not save him from the sheriff's 
hands, and he was sent to Haverhill: 
his indebtedness was an _ endorse- 
ment fora friend. He used to say 
that he hoped ‘* the time for sending 
men to jail for debt would soon come 


one. 
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toanend. It was no benefit to the 
creditor nor to the community to take 
an able-bodied man from his busi- 
ness and shut him up because he was 
unable to pay his debts.” Dr. T. 
remained in Haverhill several months. 

Mr. Foster went from this town to 
Putney, Vt., and it was friends in 
Putney who came to his relief when 
threatened with such dangers. I have 
before stated that the Congregational 
church in Canaan was never strong 
enough to sustain itself. It increased 
and flourished in those years, and 
promised to do more for itself than it 
ever performed. There was need of 
a house. Although Elder Wheat and 
the Baptists claimed the meeting-house 
because they had possession of it, they 
very kindly yielded the pulpit some- 
times to Mr. Foster; still there was con- 
siderable inconvenience in it, and some 
feeling. ‘There was no question as to 
the title to the house. It was the 
property of ‘‘the proprietors,” and 
these embraced all the beliefs in town. 
But the Baptists were most numerous, 
and had maintained an organization 
in it ever since it was built. They 
disliked to yield it up, and they did 
not. Previous to this time, several 
years, the Methodists had formed a 
church ; and though they are not in 
the habit of yielding any of their 
rights, yet, that they might have the 
good-will of the people while they 
were weak, they prudently went to 
work, and in 1826 dedicated a church 
on South Road, and there they shout- 
ed and sung; and many of them got 
as near to God, and talked as famil- 
iarly and lovingly to Him, as if their 
names had been Moses and Elisha. 
Simple times those were! and simple 
Christianity seemed a second time to 
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have found a resting-place upon earth. 
Brotherly love prevailed, and charity 
and forbearance abounded so largely 
that they almost ceased to be virtues. 
My mother would sometimes allow 
me to go over there of a Sunday. It 
was sixty years ago. The experiences 
of half a century, travelling side by 
side with my fellow-man, have not 
realized to me the truth of the im- 
pressions then made upon my boyish 
mind. 

It seemed to be necessary that there 
should be another house, wherein Mr. 
Foster could preach all the time. A 
religious society makes slow progress 
when it has to alternate with another 
in the occupation of a house. They 
thought so here; and finally, through 
the enthusiasm of George Kimball, 
Esq., and the energy of Jacob Trus- 
sell, the project assumed form. A 
deed of land from John Fales secured 
a location on the brow of a bleak hill, 
where the air-currents are always 
strong. The house was built and 
dedicated in January, 1829, and paid 
for from the sales of the pews. There 
were two negroes in town in 1828— 
Nancy, a freed servant, whom Mrs. 
George Kimball brought from Ber- 
muda, and Dennison Wentworth, a 
black boy, living with Mrs. Plas- 
tridge at the old Dole tavern. So 
scrupulous were these people not to 
mix the races, that a pew was built in 
the north-west corner of the gallery 
for their special use. It 
now. 


is there 
This did not look as if relig- 
ion was to be an even thing all round ; 
and some of the old people, who had 
never before seen any difference in 
anybody in a church, made amusing 


remarks upon the ‘nigger pew.” 


Mr. Kimball was not pleased with 
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the arrangement, and declined to let 
Nancy occupy the pew. They all sat 
together, like one family. Dennison 
had associated with the boys, and had 
been considered about as good as any 
of them. He also declined the hon- 
ors intended for him, and that pew 
fell entirely into disuse. I have a 
letter from N. P. Rogers to George 
Kimball, dated Aug. 5, 1829, in ref- 
erence to Nancy and the trouble in 
changing servants, which reads very 
much as people talk in these days. I 
give only a short extract. He had 
been to visit Kimball at Canaan. He 
says,— 


‘* We got home after a dismal ride 
from Canaan. I was sick, wife tired, 
Daniel restless; spirits depressed ; 
visit over; journey ended; road 
rocky, hilly—hilly as Satan; picked 
raspberries all along the wayside; 
unwell several days; money scarce ; 
business dull. Wish we had as good 
a little Bermudese as Nancy, instead 
of the white birds of passage. They 
are as restless and troublesome as 
French Jacobins. I can’t keep one a 
week. Our Lydia is about retiring 
to her Peeling, and then we have got 
the whole planet to circumnavigate 
after another. This notion of having 
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a president only one term is making 
these jades as restless as king-birds. 
They want to keep in perpetual rota- 
tion. When you next go to Bermuda 
you must bring Mary a neat little 
Bermudean she-Othello, as black as a 
blackberry, and as clean as a penny. 
Blind her when you start, or she will 
find her way back in six weeks on 
foot. . You are better situat- 
ed than anybody on earth. Your 
dwelling is an elegant retirement in a 
truly original neighborhood. Your 
faithful servant is cut off by her ebo- 
ny hue, and by the waves that wallup 
towards our shores and the ‘ vexd 
Bermoothes,’ from all propensity to 
quit your service and run home 
among white clowns, and send you 
polling about after another witch, to 
run away as soon as you have got her 
half learned. You have no bitter 
enemies except poor Elijah, and his 
enmity is as good as a milch cow to 
you in Cannan. You are a scholar, 
with inexhaustible resources to amuse 
and entertain. You are an Episco- 
palian, and your piety is not of a sort 
to disquiet or alarm you; and your 
wife is a Christian, if you are not, 
and may sanctify her unbelieving 
husband.” 


[To be continued.] 
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UNDER THE SOUTHERN Cross. 


By Maturin M. Ballou, author of “ Due 
North,” “Edge-Tools of Speech,” 
“Genius in Sunshine and Shadow,” 
ete. lvol. 12mo. $1.50. Giiie- 
The sights and experiences of a jour- 

ney, in 1887, to Australia, Tasmania, Sa- 

moa, New Zealand, and other South-Sea 
islands. 

“+*Due West,’ ‘Due North,’ ‘ Due 
South.’ are among the rarest bits of for- 
eign travel to which the untravelled pub- 
lic has access. It has never been our lot 
to know another author to travel and 
write with the same motive and in the 
same spirit that characterize these vol- 
umes. His latest travels have been in the 
islands of the Pacific. He receives im- 
pressions of places and peoples so vividly 
that when he speaks or writes of them he 
gives one the impression he received. He 
speaks enthusiastically of the progress 
evinced by the people of Honolulu; of 
the comparatively few years since they 
were in the most savage and uncivilized 
condition; of the way in which educa- 
tion and every form of civilization are 
being advanced. 

“The facts relating to Australian life 
are more striking even than those of the 
Sandwich Islands. The city of Mel- 
bourne, one of the youngest municipali- 
ties in the colony, devotes one fifth of all 
its revenue to public schools. It has 
universities whose stability, size, archi- 
tectural elegance, and classical advantages 
rival those of our own country. The 
same may be said of Sidney, whose uni- 
versity is remarkable for its beauty of 
grounds and architectural grandeur. ‘It 
seems impossible that Tasmania—Van 
Dieman’s Land in our school-days—was 
a penal station until within fifty years, 
and that the present prosperous, cultured, 
and progressive people are largely the de- 
scendants within two generations of a 
_— race. All through Australia and 

‘ew Zealand the same evidence of prog- 
ress appears.’ ”—Journal of Education 


QureN Money. 

A brilliant new novel by the author of 
“The Story of Margaret Kent.” 1 vol. 
12mo. $1.50. 

“This is the strongest story that this 
author has yet told. It is essentially a 
novel of character-painting, more even 
than ‘Margaret Kent’ or ‘Sons and 
Daughters.’ It is superior to either of 


these, because of its greater unity of plot 
and the development of character and of 
situation. It is sustained to the end of 
the story. It has the element of comedy. 
In short, the merits of ‘Queen Money’ 
are very great. . . . Interesting and 
valuable, and remarkably true to life. It 
is a book to be quoted, to be thought 
about, to be talked about.” 

The best critics who have read this 
forthcoming novel exalt it even above 
“ Margaret Kent,” that wonderfully suc- 
cessful story. 

It is a study of New York society, and 
abounds in thrilling situations and pow- 
erful characterizations. 

The tremendous sales of “ The Story of 
Margaret Kent” give reason to predict 
an equal success for the same author’s 
latest and most important work. 

It is a good sign that such a publish- 
ing house as the Congregational Sunday- 
School and Publishing Society of Boston 
should offer prizes so unusual as $700 
and $300 for the two best MSS. for Sun- * 
day-school books. It means to get some- 
thing worth having. Writers can learn 
the terms by addressing the society. 


A NotascLe Book. 

The steadily growing taste and the 
consequent demand for the best produc- 
tions in the musical art, have been the 
means of bringing to public notice re- 
cently some of the best book collections 
of piano music ever published. A very 
handsome book, in every way worthy of 
its name, is “The Classical Pianist,” a 
large volume of piano pieces, by some of 
the best authors. It is a carefully edited 
collection of many of the modern “class- 
ic” gems, all being within the ability of 
ordinary piano players, and suitable also 
for teachers’ use. In size, shape, and 
style it is similar to that other book, 
“Piano Classics,” which has become so 
popular. Every piano player should ex- 
amine “The Classical Pianist.” It is 
large, sheet-music size, clearly printed, 
nicely bound, and contains nearly 150 
pages of choice music by eminent com- 
posers—Liszt, Rubinstein, Jensen, and 
many others. The publishers will send 
a descriptive circular concerning this or 
any other of their books free. The price 
of “ The Classical Pianist” is $1, and it 
will be sent to any address, post-paid, for 
that — by Oliver Ditson & Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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The deeply interesting Mendelssohn- 
Moscheles letters, now appearing in Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine, are selected from the 
complete volume of their correspondence, 
by arrangement with Messrs. Ticknor & 
Co., who will shortly publish the entire 
work. The remaining letters are equally 
interesting, and the whole collection 
(which has been carefully edited and 
translated by M. Felix Moscheles, the 
son of the recipient of the letters) forms 
a fascinating volume, and will be awaited 
with great interest by all readers, and 
especially by all lovers of music and Men- 
delssohn. The illustrations are numerous 
and interesting, and include several fine 

rtraits of the great composer, others of 
his father and mother, his wife Cecile, 
his friend and teacher Moscheles; pict- 
ures of his home and study; fac-similes 
of some of the original drafts of the 
“Songs without Words,” etc.; and many 
of Mendelssohn’s quaint, comic drawings, 
as droll as Thackeray’s caricatures. The 
book will be published in og in the 
same sumptuous manner as the Longfel- 
low correspondence. 


The most piquant literary sensation of 
the season will be the appearance of Mr. 
John Boyle O’Reilly’s papers on Boxing, 
and other athletic exercises. Mr. O’Reilly 
is a practical as well as a theoretical au- 
thority on such matters, and his book 
will contain, besides the chapters on 
boxing, a long and practical treatise on 
training, and exercise for daily life. He 
has also added a curious and interesting 
paper on ancient Irish games and ath- 
letics, which contains also new and valu- 
able historical and antiquarian matter. 
Mr. O’Reilly’s canoeing papers fitly, com- 

lete a unique and fascinating volume. 
he title of the book is “ The Ethics of 
Boxing and Manly Sport.” It is fully 
illustrated, and (by special permission) 
an engraving of Donoghue’s “Statue of 
the Boxer” (the idealization of John L. 
apie forms the frontispiece. The 
book will be published by Ticknor & Co. 
in March. 


The name of Mark Hopkins has for 
many years been famous in America for 
profound scholarship and practical wis- 
dom. Its honored bearer, the president 
of Williams college, has passed away, and 
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now his son, Mark Hopkins, Jr., brings 
the name once more into favorable public 
attention, as the author of a brilliant new 
novel. It is a story of American life in 
Paris and Nice, with picturesque Russian 
and French accessories, and evinces a 
wonderful story-telling faculty, and cos- 
mopolitan spirit. It appears from the 
press of Ticknor & Co. 


“ Harvard Reminiscences” is the forth- 
coming book by the Rev. Dr. A. P. Pea- 
body, enya’ to the university, and one 
of the best beloved and venerated men in 
America. For a quarter of a century he 
has been a high officer in the college, and 
it is two thirds of a century since he first 
became connected with Harvard—first as 
student, and then as tutor. The book 
includes bright little monographs on 
scores of the college officers of the last 
half century or more, such men as Felton, 
Palfrey, Kirkland, Clarke, Hedge, and 
Norton, besides many less well known. 
It is rich in characterization and anec- 
dote and reminiscence, and will be treas- 
ured by all Harvard men, students or 
graduates. The frontispiece is a portrait 
of the gentle scholar, Dr. Peabody. The 
egg will be brought out by Ticknor & 
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A Superior Type-WritTer. 


Type-writers have become a business 
necessity, and the “Hall” has points of 
advantage to place it in the very foremost 
rank of instruments, as operators on the 
complex older kinds are quick to dis- 
cover. The principle of its construction 
is radically different. It is of light 
weight, although of the best materials; 
it is inexpensive; is most simple to op- 
erate, and not liable to get out of order; 
it is adapted to a wider range of work 
than any other writer, and the work 
comes from it clear and legible, and ra 
idly besides. Instead of the inked ri 
bon, it has an inking device that any one 
can prepare; it has but one key, and that 
allows only one letter to be printed at a 
time; mistakes can be rectified the same 
as in pen writing, for which it is in eve 
way a substitute. Doubtless the “Hall” 
is the type-writer of the future. The 
New England agency is located at 277 
Washington street, Boston. 




















